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OUTLINED AT 16MM CONFERENCE 


ne that individual 
Federal agencies increase their pro- 
duction of non-theatrical war films and 
channel them through the OWI cen- 
tral war film distribution system, that 
the War and Navy departments route 
their publicly released films through 
the OWI and that the Treasury De- 
partment supplement its war bond 
drives with a large program of dra- 
matic war films, were embodied in 
four resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional 16mm Advisory and Policy 
Committee of the Office of War In- 
formation, following major confer- 
ences in Washington, January 19-20, 
with 135 national and state war film 
distributors, coordinators and repre- 
sentatives of national civic, educa- 
tional, industrial and labor organiza- 
tions. The Committee is composed of 
the chiefs of eight non-theatrical or- 
ganizations representing 95 per cent 
of the field. ° 


The resolution on production by 
Federal agencies appeared to indicate 
the Committee’s acquiescence in the 
Congressional view, expressed last 
summer in an appropriations bill, that 
the OWI cease all film production ac- 
tivities. The second resolution recog- 
nizes the OWI’s function as a clearing 
house for other government agencies. 


The Army-Navy statement reflects the 
continuing resistance of the major 
part of the 16mm field to the prefer- 
ential distribution system adopted by 
the Armed Services for their Incentive 
films. Inferentially, the statement by 
accident or design appears to give ap- 
proval in principle to the general cire- 
ulation of Army-Navy indoctrination 
films in civilian life. Incentive films, 
especially the famed Capra “Why We 
Fight” series, were originally made 


for the Services, later released for 


war plants (Industrial Incentive) and 
finally given unrestricted release 
through a national zoning system con- 
ducted by three national commercial 
distributors. Congressional fire against 
the OWI left the field of dramatic gov- 
ernment films almost exclusively to the 
Army and Navy. The resolution on the 
Treasury looks to that department for 
prints of dramatic war films with 
treasury trailers. 


Each of the resolutions was based 
upon lengthy sub-committee reports, 
some of which were more strongly 
worded than the final text. The In- 
centive committee report, for ex- 
ample, contained the following para- 
graph: 

“In this total war requiring the par- 

(Continued on page five) 


STATE DEPT. RE-FORMS 


In the course of an administrative 
shuffle, much of the motion picture 
work of the State Dept. has been trans- 
ferred from the new Division of Cul- 
tural Relations to the Office of Public 
Information, under the headship of 
John Begg, once an editor of Pathe 
News and a State Department official 
since 1941. The new division will act 

s “liaison between the Department 
ec other departments and agencies, 
particularly the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, War Dept. and Office of 
Censorship, in matters involved in thé 
dissemination abroad, through the 
media of motion pictures and radio, 
of information regarding the war ef- 
fort; and (b) the development and ex- 
ecution of cultural programs through 
these media.” Mr. Begg was unable to 
say at this time what effect the change 
would have on the department’s non- 
theatrical film work, or what addi- 
tional changes might follow in sep- 
arate units such as the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Most of the 
department’s film work has been in 
the Latin-American field. Reports say 
it seeks control over the international 
film work of other agencies. ° 


COL. KIRK LAWTON, Chief of Army 
Pictorial Service, speaking at Wash- 
ington 16mm conference last month, 
revealed Army plan for a vast educa- 
tional program of straight educational 
films during armistice period. Col. 
Lawton also stated that production of 
Army training films is tapering off. 
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CHILD STUDY 


During the past six years the Vassar 
College Department of Child Study 
has been quietly engaged in the mak- 
ing of several rare and interesting mo- 
tion pictures in the field of child psy- 
chology, known as the “Vassar Series 
of Studies of Normal Personality De- 
velopment.” 

Four films have appeared in the 
series, of which the most recent is 
This Is Robert, A Study of Personality 
Growth In a Pre-School Child (7 reels, 
l6mm, sd. Sale $200.), produced in 
cooperation with the Sarah Lawrence 
nursery school. This film is remark- 
able for the uncommon continuity of 
material it presents, and for the pa- 
tience it required of its producers. 
The growth of Robert, an aggressive, 
“difficult,” yet appealing child, was 
filmed over a period of five years, from 
his arrival in nursery school at the age 
of two, through his first year in a pub- 
lic school at the age of seven. Along 
with the experiences of childhood in 
connection with people, animals, and 
things, and the school routine, are 
scenes of Robert in the new clinical- 
experimental procedures called “pro- 
jective techniques,” intended to sym- 
bolize and typify all the behavior 
shown in free play situations. The film 
is in part a demonstration of this ap- 
proach in studying children. Compari- 
sons with other children in key situ- 
ations give emphasis to Robert’s 
unique pattern of personality. Like 
the series as a whole, this film is thus 
intended as a means of learning the 
subtle “language of behavior” by 


which individuals constantly and un- 
wittingly tell the discerning observer 
their deep-lying attitudes and needs. 
_A sheaf of explanatory notes, soon 
to be supplemented by a regular study 
guide, describes how the film is to be 
seen and used. The notes state that the 
film is directed to teachers and pros- 
pective teachers and professional 
workers in the fields of psychology, 
mental hygiene, social work, pedi- 
atrics, psychiatry, education and re- 
lated fields, for classroom and similar 
uses. “However the films are not in- 
tended for general audiences which 
have had no theoretical preparation 
in the field of child study.” The study 
guides—one for each film—elaborate 
fully on the case background of the 
children shown in the films, give other 
information and an explanation of the 
philosophy of the producers. 

The first release of the series, made 
in 1941, is Finger Painting (2 reels, 
Kodachrome. Sale $125.) , an interpre- 
tation of children through their use 
of a plastic material. 


Balloons; Aggression and Destruc- 
tion Games (2 reels, sd. Sale $60.) is 
a demonstration of a projective tech- 
nique for the study of aggression and 
destruction in young children, show- 
ing how differently two children, both 
between four and five years of age and 
from similar general backgrounds, re- 
spond to a graduated series of oppor- 
tunities and invitations to break bal- 
loons. 

The fourth film in the series, Frus- 
tration Play Techniques, is made in 
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two parts: (1) Blocking Games and. 
(2) Frustration and Hostility Games. 
They demonstrate projective tech- 
niques developed for the study of ego 
development and the demarcation of 
the self in young children. The com- 
plete film in two parts runs three reels 
in sound; sale complete, $90.00. 
Additional films in the series are 
planned for the time when additional 
funds are available. Most of the foot- 
age for them has been shot, including 
material on nursery school equipment 
and procedure, normal problem be- 


havior in young children, and several 


pictorial case studies and experi- 
mental films. The Josiah Macy Jr. 
Foundation and the General Educa- 
tion Board provided grants totaling 
$25,000 to bring the work to its present 
stage. It is reported that the Macy 
Foundation’s current policy of limit- 
ing expenditures to medical research 
and the retirement of the General Ed- 
ucation Board from all fields except 
Southern education, make it necessary 
for the project to seek new sources for 
funds to complete its program. 

Production has been under the su- 
pervision of Dr. Mary S. Fisher, Chair- 
man of the Vassar’s Department of 
Child Study. Dr. L. J. Stone, Assistant 
Professor of Child Study, has had the 
primary responsibility for filming and 
editing, with the assistance of Mr. 
Jules Bucher who was technical di- 
rector for eighteen months. The cen- 
tral distributor is the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library. 


ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, Librarian 
of Congress, recommends a national 
public film library, financed in part by 
the film industry. The Library of Con- 
gress is making a limited film collec- 
tion which MacLeish is reported as 
saying is already larger than the bet- 
ter known collection in the vaults of 
the National Archives. 


OLIVER GRISWOLD, former film 
distribution chief of the Department 
of Agriculture, is now in the Manage- 
ment Planning Division of OWI. 

TAYLOR MILLS, formerly the 
Budget Bureau’s motion picture ex- 
pert, is now Deputy Chief of the OWI 


Bureau of Motion Pictures. They need 
him. 
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THE BRIDGE 


The bridge in Willard Van Dyke’s 
new motion picture, The Bridge (3 
reels), is the air over South America. 
This poetic conception, introduced at 
the end of the film, represents a theory 
according to which the people of that 
underdeveloped and relatively back- 
ward continent are to achieve inde- 
pendence and future greatness by leap- 
ing over many stages of economic and 
social development, literally and sym- 
_ bolically over the heights of the Andes 

and the depths of the jungle, with the 
most modern instrument of man, the 
_ airplane. Although this theory may 
appear to most economists as an over- 
simplified solution to the problems of 
a continent, it fortunately mars only 
the title and ending of what is on the 
whole a realistic and penetrating ex- 
position of South America’s: troubled 
situation in the world. The film is 
perhaps the most comprehensive mod- 
ern lecture-documentary treatment of 


the subject in existence, beautifully 
photographed, well edited, simply 
narrated and educationally useful. 

The first showing of The Bridge 
was given at the Hunter Playhouse in 
New York City on January 12 by its 
immediate sponsor, the Foreign Policy 
Association. Its production, which in- 
cluded a long and adventurous jour- 
ney through the continent by Mr. Van 
Dyke and his associates in Document- 
ary Film Productions, Inc., was made 
possible by a grant of the Sloan Foun- 
dation to the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, and it probably reflects in some 
measure the well-considered opinions 
of that Association. 

The distribution rights were as- 
signed to the New York University 
Film Library, but its major distribu- 
tion has been turned over to the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
from whose office will soon come 150 
prints with a study guide. 


ERPI FILMS HAS 
NEW BOARD — NEW NAME 


Fifteen of the nation’s prominent 
educators, editors and business leaders 
were elected members of the Board of 
Directors of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc. at a meeting on January 28. 
The educational film company, for- 
merly known as Erpi Classroom Films, 
was recently purchased by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

The new chairman of the board of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. is 
Wm. B. Benton, U. of C. vice-president. 

Also elected to the board were Ches- 
ter Bowles, OPA Administrator, Mar- 
shall Field, publisher, Wallace K. 
Harrison, architect, Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Corp., Ernest 
Hopkins, president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Robert M. Hutchins, president 
University of Chicago, Henry R. Luce, 
Editor of Time and Life, E. H. Powell, 
president of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, Beardsley Ruml, treasurer of R. 
H. Macy Company, E. E. Shumaker, 
president of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films Inc., M. Lincoln Schuster, Simon 
& Schuster, Harry Scherman, presi- 
dent of Book of the Month Club, John 
Stuart, Chairman of Quaker Company 
and Wayne C. Taylor, Under-Secretary 
of Commerce. 


BOOK NOTE 


The fictional motion picture is as 
ephemeral as snow sculpture or sand 
drawing. A few months after its ap- 
pearance it is for all practical purposes 
gone forever. Nothing in the nature of 
the medium makes this character es- 
sential, nor is it generally true of edu- 
cational films; it is rather the econom- 
ics of the theatrical medium which 
makes storage, distribution, and ex- 
hibition of old films unprofitable. Al- 
though negatives are now held, prints 
are destroyed and except for an occa- 
sional revival, motion picture history 
is hidden in forgotten vaults. 

This unfortunate fact is brought to 
mind by Deems Taylor’s nostalgic 
memory book of film history,* a col- 
lection of stills of motion pictures, 
with captions, going back to the birth 
and infancy of the industry. 

The work has many limitations: It 
presents no historical sensibility, no 
steady discernment of influences and 
developments, no apparent principle 
of selection; its lengthy captions are 
episodic and unrelated; many impor- 
tant films are omitted, many insignifi- 
cant ones included. But the book is 
enjoyable and useful for the memories 
it evokes of lost periods and many 
individual masterpieces, and it serves 


INTER-AMERICAN STORY 


The administration of the film pro- 
gram of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs is reported at a fork 
in the road, one way pointing to the 
continuation of official government 
patronage, the other toward a change- 
over to private or educational sponsor- 
ship through a non-government, non- 
profit organization known as Hemi- 
sphere Films. 

Many of the reports in circulation 
on this subject are not confirmed at 
the Coordinator’s office, but it is ad- 
mitted that a shift of at least part of 
the program to educational sponsor- 
ship is under discussion. 

Hemisphere Films was first organ- 
ized on August 21, 1940 (capitaliza- 
tion $20,000), prior to the establish- 
ment of Coordinator’s film program, 
and at that time it appeared that the 
organization would conduct a large 
scale inter-American project. Word of 
it died out after the Coordinator’s 
office took over and it has since re- 
mained on ice. The names of Jock 
Whitney and Nelson Rockefeller were 
unofficially associated with the earlier 
formation of the organization. 

Revival of Hemisphere Films may 
be accompanied by an educational 
tie-up, with the funds coming from a 
foundation. Officials of the Museum 
of Modern Art are reported among the 
founders of the new organization. __ 

In Washington contrary reports link 
the domestic activities of the Latin- 
American film program to the OWI 
Bureau of Motion Pictures. 


The contemplated changes are sig- — 


nificant and may have far-reaching 
post-war results, but there is little 
doubt that from the point of view of 
the State Department they are pri- 
marily administrative. The Depart- 
ment is not likely to relinquish any 
basic control over policy. Its new mo- 
tion picture department disclaims any 
knowledge of the above reports, and 
the only certain knowledge obtained 
by FILM NEws in New York is that 
Hemisphere Films was reincorporated 
on November 5, 1943, with a capital- 
ization of one hundred dollars. 


to remind us again that this art is in 
need of a critical literature and pres- 
ervation for use.—J. McD. 

*A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 


MOVIES by Deems Taylor, Marcelene Peter- 


i and Bryant Hale. Simon & Schuster. 
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TEXT OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF WASHINGTON AND 
IDAHO PANELS OF “NORTHWEST SOCIETY” 


WASHINGTON 
The recommendations of the panel 
on the topic, “Utilization of Visual 
Aids,” at the Western Washington 


‘Conference of the “Northwest Society 


of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment,” November 1 and 2, 1943, 
Seattle, Washington. 


1. AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS include such aids 
as sound and silent motion pictures, flat 
pictures, bulletin board displays, objects, 
wall charts and maps, specimens, models, 
slides, excursions, radio, recordings, stere- 
ographics and others. 

It is well to note that in some schools of 
the state the use of the motion picture has 
been strongly emphasized, and perhaps, 
at the expense of other aids. It is felt that 
at present when the more expensive aids 
are difficult to obtain, the time is oppor- 
tune for the development of the utilization 
of simpler aids. The production of visual 
materials by children should be encour- 
aged. In other schools the emphasis on 
film materials has been more in the realm 
of verbalism than use. In these, usage 
might be stimulated and correct utiliza- 
tion emphasized. 

The function of audio-visual aids is in 
the curriculum. The panel moves to join 
the Idaho conference in the adoption of 
the statement of philosophy from McKown 
and Roberts.* 


2. LEADERSHIP is essential to a well bal- 


anced and coordinated state wide program 
for visual teaching. We recommend that 
the State Department of Public Instruction 
appoint a state committee to supervise and 
develop audio-visual aids in education. A 
few of the needs which might become the 
concern of the proposed committee are 
listed. 
a. Professional organization. 
b. Media of exchange for ideas, opin- 
ions and produced material. 
c. Evaluation of materials and mechan- 
ical devices. 
d. Arrangement for conferences and lo- 
cal demonstration groups. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION within each district or school build- 
ing is needed to facilitate proper utiliza- 
tion by the teaching corps and for coopera- 
tion with the central library in its prob- 
lems of distribution and evaluation. 


To this end we recommend that each 
school appoint an interested person to co- 
ordinate the various aspects of the school’s 
audio-visual program. Since the duties of 
an audio-visual director will become time 
consuming we further recommend that 
school time or extra compensation be al- 
lowed to the person selected. 


It was noted that utilization is facilitated 
when the school administration has had 
an opportunity to recognize the lack of 
room facilities for filing, housing and pro- 
jecting aids. Here, the audio-visual direc- 
tor will have the opportunity of acting in 
an advisory capacity. 
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It is recommended that the audio-visual 
program be accorded its share of financial 
support. 


4, TRAINING is a most important factor in 


the stimulation and continuance of proper 
utilization in visual education. 

It is recommended that existing agencies 
for in-service training recognize the im- 
portance of audio-visual aids in teaching 
and the probable post-war expansion of 
the program. It is suggested that local units 
of the Washington Education Association 
adopt audio-visual teaching as a discussion 
project. 

The panel affirms the practicability of 
courses in audio-visual education in 
teacher training institutions. It has been 
observed that teachers having had this 
training assume leadership and develop 
ww methods in the utilization of 
aids. 

The panel was unanimous in expressing 
the regret that often college professors 
while commending the use of audio-visual 
aids in secondary schools, failed to em- 
ploy available aids in their courses. 

The panel recommends that not only 
teachers, but administrators, orient them- 

‘selves in the nature and application of 
audio-visual aids. 


5. Notation is made here of the partial dupli- 


cation of recommendations and opinions 
of the similar group at the Idaho confer- 
ence. The western Washington Panel 
wishes to underscore each of the recom- 
mendations made by the Lewiston, Idaho, 
panel. 


PANEL MEMBERSHIP: Tribute should be 
paid to the many educators that joined 
the panel and contributed excellent opin- 
ions. Unfortunately only those who re- 
ceived advance requests to participate were 
listed. The list follows: Dr. Alice Hayden, 
University of Washington, Seattle. Julia 
Shourek, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle. 
Herbert Hite, King County Superinten- 
dent’s Office, Seattle. Chet Ullin, Seattle 
Public Schools, Seattle. Edward B. Rogel, 
Acting Director of Visual Education, 
CWCE; Ellensburg. Mark Whitman, 
Puyallup High School, Puyallup. H. M. 
Myhrman, Director of Visual Education, 
Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma. Wesley 
Crum, Foster High School, Route 5, 
Seattle. Assistant Chairman. Allan Finstad, 
West Seattle High School, Seattle, Chair- 
man. 

IDAHO 
The recommendations of the Panel 
on the topic “Utilization of Visual Ed- 
ucation,” at the Idaho Conference of 
the “Northwest Society of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development,” at 

Lewiston State Normal School, Octo- 

ber 26, 27, 1943, Lewiston, Idaho. 


1. What is meant by audio-visual instruction? 
It is not concerned only with motion pic- 
tures, either silent or sound. The motion 
picture is one of the most spectacular, 
popular, and important methods but the 


well rounded audio-visual aids program 
includes such simple material as flat pic- 
tures, bulletin board displays, objects, wall 
charts and maps, specimens, models, mu- 
seum, stereograph, slides, excursions, 
radio, recordings, etc. 

We note that in the Pacific Northwest 
the simpler audio-visual aids tend to be 
forgotten. We wish to call attention to the 
fact that at this particular time when film 
is scarce and equipment unavailable, it is 
an opportune time to develop the simpler 
audio-visual aids. 


2. We feel that the audio-visual and sensory 


aids are a function of the curriculum and 
recommend as policy the statement of 
McKown and Roberts*. 


3. We recommend the appointment of a 


director of audio-visual aids in each 
school system. We feel that his duties 
should not be confined to the mechanical 
aspects of the program, but that he should 
serve in an advisory capacity. In perform- 
ing these duties as an advisor, he should 
have enough time to help the class room 
teacher. 

In a medium sized school system we 
recommend that the advisor devote half- 
time to audio-visual services for the pro- 
motion of a well rounded audio-visual aids 
program. 


4. We commend to the conference that 


methodology recognizes only the methods 
of good teaching and careful preparation. 
We find no tendency for audio-visual aids 
to replace the teacher, rather they are tools 
which aid in the improvement of the in- 
struction. Further, we find that their use 
tends to stimulate the teacher toward bet- 
ter preparation and more careful analysis 
of his teaching methods. 


5. We recommend that wherever possible a 


course in audio-visual instruction be of- 

fered at the pre-service level. In any event 

we recommend the following minimum 
program :— 

(a) In teacher training institutions audio- 
visual aids be used in teaching the 
subject matter courses. 

(b) That in established methods courses 
practical instruction be offered in the 
utilization of audio-visual aids. 

(c) That in observation and cadet teach- 
ing audio-visual instruction be dem- 
onstrated. 

We note that few teachers and admin- 
istrators now in service have adequate 
preparation in the use of audio-visual aids, 

_ and therefore recommend that in-service 
training be promoted through faculty 
meetings, study groups, reports of pro- 
grams of other schools, conferences, and 
evening and summer courses. 

6. We recommend that the motion picture 
development for class room instruction be 
regarded as a teaching tool. It is not a 

(Continued on next page) 


* Although there are developments of, and courses in, 
audio-visual instruction in teaching training institutions, 
yet in its applied form it is not a subject separate from 
other subjects of the curricul: Like P it has 
no content of its own. It permeates all instruction. It is a 
part of a teachi d to aid in the presenta- 
tion of materials, noe ha concepts, and ideas in litera- 
ture, mathematics, science, shop work, and other fields, 
both curriculum and extra-curricalum, so that they are 
more easily understood and appreciated. Audio-visual aids 
do not exist separately; they are in reality only aids to in- 

ion.”"—McKown and Roberts. 
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PANEL TEXT 

(Continued) 
fad or frill and we deplore its use as en- 
tertainment. The class room film is func- 
tionally more like the reference book 
than it is like the theatrical motion picture. 

7. We recommend that central audio-visual 
aids libraries, where possible, serve as 
supplementary sources and that individual 
school systems adopt the policy of build- 
ing up basic materials for their audio- 
visual program. This is particularly true 
in the relatively inexpensive materials 
such as: flat pictures, film strips, slides, 
recordings and museum materials. We 

‘also feel that in most school systems it is 
desirable for the school district to pur- 
chase the most frequently used films for 
the film library. 

8. We recommend that the community and 
particularly the parents be well informed 
concerning the use of audio-visual aids 
in the schools; and that the Parent Teach- 
ers Association and similar organizations 
be encouraged to contribute toward the 
development of a school museum, flat pic- 
tures, collections, etc. 

9. We do recommend that bibliographies of 
curricular materials list appropriate audio- 
visual aids as is done in books and 
periodicals. 

PANEL MEMBERS: Chairman, Glen Satch- 
well, Principal, Junior High School Lab- 
oratory School, Lewiston State Normal. 
William Tierney, Visual Education, Lew- 
iston. Glen Jones, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman. Lowell Mason, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Kendrick. Ralph Hanson, 
Visual Education, Clarkston. Elizabeth 
Haller, County Superintendent, Benewah 
County, St. Maries. Claude Simpson, Spe- 
cialist, School Services, Washington State 
College, Pullman. 


. DESERT VICTORY: Distribution 
terms. for Desert Victory, outstanding 
British documentary film on the war 
in North Africa, were announced by 
the British Information Services as 
follows: Sale price $66.50. Rental 
$2.50. Rental is 25c a reel higher than 


regular terms. Sale figure is subject to 
the usual discounts. ; 


. RELIGIOUS FILMS, film slides and 
strips, including 40 motion picture 
titles, are brought under one cover in 
the 1943-44 supplement to the “Cata- 
logue of Films for Church and Com- 
munity Films,” recently issued by the 
Religious Film Association, Inc., 297 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


Bulk orders for FILM NEWS may 
be placed at the following special 
| rates: 


10 copies.......... . $1.50 
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(Continued from page one) 

ticipation of all the people, there is a 
great demand by the general public 
for more films depicting our own 
armed forces in action. Excellent films 
of this type have been produced by 
our armed services for their various 
specialized purposes, but have not 
been available to the general public. 
The public, served through the OWI 
channels, has been forced to rely, for 
pictures of the fighting fronts, on vari- 
ous other governments of the United 
Nations. Allied combat reports are no 
substitutes for pictures of American 
fighting men needed for the total* 
mobilization of the entire population 
in support of such programs as in- 
creased production, war finance, con- 
servation, woman power and all the 
rest.” 

Sub-committee reports not included 
in the final resolutions included one 
on state and local war film utilization, 
which recommended state and local 
war film coordinators for all states; 
and another suggesting alterations in 
service charges, standardized report 
cards and a new card routing system. 


RESOLUTIONS 
L. C. Larson, Chairman of the Com- 


mittee, announced the resolutions 
adopted as follows: 


(1) The Secretary of War and other leaders 
of our armed forces have pleaded for bring- 
ing the total civilian war effort up to the 
effectiveness of the armed forces, now poised 
for an “all-out” attack upon Germany and 
Japan. Many government agencies are provid- 
ing the leadership in alleviating the problems 
caused or intensified by the impact of the war 
upon the local communities, such as absentee- 
ism, inflation, juvenile delinquency, conserva- 
tion of health and materials, and food produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption. Many of 
these agencies have, in addition to the press 
and radio, relied upon 16mm factual films to 
vivify the civilian war problems and sugges- 
tions for their solution or amelioration. 

We therefore recommend that Federal agen- 
cies allocate funds to produce additional in- 
formational films and to provide sufficient 
prints for their effective and speedy presenta- 
tion before the adult American public. 

(2) The Non-Theatrical Division of the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures of the Office of 
War Information has harnessed the facilities 
of the distributors of war films to aid the 
American war effort. The OWI effectively 
and speedily circulates 16mm government 
films to the adult—and to the young adults— 
of all communities through 241 regional film 
libraries that serve the 25,000 non-theatrical 
sound film projectors in the country. 

We therefore recommend that the govern- 
ment agencies desiring to reach the industrial 
and labor organizations, churches, schools 
and colleges, men’s and women’s organiza- 
tions, and other groups owning these proiec- 
tors, utilize the OWI central 16mm war film 
distribution system to achieve the speediest 
presentation of their war films. 


(3) There is a great demand by the general 
public for more films depicting our own 
armed forces in action. It is recognized by 
leaders of our armed forces as well as by 
civilians that the inter-dependence between 
the armed forces and civilian production com- 
pels the development of civilian morale to as 
high degree as possible. Excellent combat, 
orientation and industrial incentive films have 
already been produced by branches of the 
U. S. Army and Navy for their specialized 
purposes. But thus far those powerful morale- 
building films of our armed forces are not 
yet available to the majority of civilian 
groups. 

To fulfill the needs of the civilian popula- 
tion to achieve its maximum war effort which 
will help end the war sooner, we recommend 
that the U. S. War and Navy Departments, as 
well as other government agencies, make full 
use of the national war film distribution sys- 
tem of the Non-Theatrical Division of the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures of the Office of 
War Information. 

(4) Because the 16mm film medium reaches 
the American public at a point which expe- 
dites immediate action, we strongly urge that 
the Treasury Department use non-theatrical 
prints to complement its commercial theatre 
(35mm) program. The 16mm films can best 
be employed “at the point of sale” during pay- 
roll deduction war bond drives and other war 
finance campaigns. 

We therefore recommend that: 

(a) The Treasury Department produce 
films dealing with inflation and financing the 
war, and provide sufficient prints for national 
distribution through 16mm war film distribu- 
tors as well as through commercial theatres. 

(b) The Treasury Department provide 
16mm prints of dynamic films that will in- 
duce attitudes favorable to investing earnings 
in war bonds; and that the Department’s 
messages during its periodic war bond cam- 
paigns also be issued in 16mm trailers that 
can be attached to these morale-building films 
for special presentation at the actual fund 
raising drives in. the local community group 
meetings. 

The National 16mm Advisory and Policy 
Committee is composed of leaders of eight 
national organizations concerned with the 
distribution and use of non-theatrical films in 
the United States. Those who participated in 
the Washington film conferences were: Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, L. C. Larson, 
Chairman of the Board, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; American Library Association, 
Audio-Visual Aids Committee, Miss Mary U. 
Rothrock, chairman, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and Miss Mildred Batchelder, secretary, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; National Education Associa- 
tion, Department of Visual Instruction, Mrs. 
Camilla Best, president, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; National University Extension Associa- 
tion, J. R. Rorer, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville; Allied Non-Theatrical Film Asso- 
ciation, W. K. Hedwig, president, New York 
City; National Association of Visual Educa- 
tion Dealers, Merriman Holtz, vice-president, 
Portland, Oregon. The other members of the 
national committee are: National War Com- 
mittee for the Visual Education Industry, Ber- 
tram Willoughby, Chicago, Illinois; and Vis- 
ual Equipment Manufacturers Association, 
O. H. Coelln, Jr., BusINESS SCREEN, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Chairmen of sub-committees who prepared 
special reports were Alan B. Twyman (treas- 
ury report), John R. Hedges (charges and re- 
port cards), A. E. Herbert, Jr. (State-local 
utilization), Thomas Brandon (Incentive). 

The National 16mm Advisory and Policy 
Committee appointed as its secretary, Milton 
M. Enzer, deputy director of the New York 
State War Council’s Office of War Training, 
Albany, New York. 
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TWO PROPOSALS 


By W. H. Kurtz 


Director, Visual Education, Albany (Ore.) Public Schools 


F THE right use is made of educational 
films, and if we have teachers with 
vision comparable to the occasion, the 
schools of the world are now in a po- 
sition to eliminate a great deal of the 
educational lag which has always 
been experienced in the educational 
field. Many of our teachers, however, 
as they continue with their out dated 
information and narrow field of ex- 
perience, will increase this lag if we 
do not bring about the proper use of 
the classroom movie. 

To-day with the 16mm movie we 
can bring the world into our class- 
rooms in a much shorter time than it 
takes a text book to get it there. 
World experience from all fields can 
be handled by a classroom teacher 
with limited experience. This makes 
it possible to enlarge the experiences 
of our students beyond the horizon 
provided by the old text book type of 
teaching. 

But this presents directors of Vis- 
ual Education with two outstanding 
problems. First—How to make it pos- 
sible for teachers to select the proper 
motion pictures for the classroom sit- 
uation. We need to know whether cin- 
ema photography and sound are good; 
whether it is well organized; whether 
or not the teaching technique is good; 
whether the subject matter is suitable 
for classroom use and the grade levels 
and subject field for which the film can 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Fim News: 


I did not read Mr. Munn’s questions but I 
gather from the letters in your January 1944 
issue that he wants to know the value of ex- 
hibitor reports on attendance and showings. 
I have been in this field for thirty years and 
in charge of the Ohio Slide & Film Exchange 
for seventeen years and our own conclusion 
relative to such reports is that their value is 
nil. We believe so strongly that this is true 
that we request no reports on our 24 Ohio 
Travelogs which we have deposited all over 
the country. We do not care how many times 
a picture is shown. We believe and expect an 
exhibitor will show a picture a minimum of 
one time and any more times is all to the 
good. The question “how many people at- 
tended” is based either on the old theatrical- 
check on cash returns or on the erroneous no- 
tion that quantity is equal or superior to 
quality. I would rather an Ohio Travelog be 
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be used. There are now a mass of 
films available and after the war we 


can expect a tremendous increase in 


the production of films for educational 
use. This will make it even more dif- 
ficult to select the proper films for the 
teachers’ needs. We need proper and 
reliable ratings quickly on all avail- 
able classroom films. 

Second—How to give teachers ade- 
quate help in presenting the film. The 
teacher cannot be eliminated in the 
use of movie films in the proper class- 
-room presentation although through 
improper use many teachers are of 
little value to their classes. We need to 
provide for teachers adequate lesson 
plans for all educational films such as 
Erpi now puts out for its films. The 
time element and the physical set-up 
of equipment in the average school 
makes it absolutely impossible for a 
teacher to preview and make adequate 
lesson plans for all films used. 

What I propose is that a national 
organization such as the Educational 
Film Library Association, which 
school authorities can trust to do a 
thorough and reliable job, undertake 
to provide this service to schools. 

This service could make it known 
to all producers of classroom films that 
all films produced must be previewed 
and rated by this national organiza- 
tion before the film could be recom- 
mended to the American schools. 


shown to the Rotary or a Kiwanis club of 50 
men each than a house full of six or seven 
year olds. 


As some who write letters to you indicate, 
these attendance reports are too often made 
up by guess, by inaccurate estimates, and 
sometimes by pure fraud. The best reports are 
those by which an Exchange supplies the 
owner, or general distributor, of a picture 
with a copy of all booking notices sent to 
customers, or who makes a report of their 
bookings once a month. The film owner or 
general distributor may then send direct to 
the booking addresses, supplied by the deposi- 
tory, letters of inquiry as to how the pictures 
were received. That is the most valuable in- 
formation an owner can have. It is not how 
many or how few saw a picture, but how well 
did those who did see it, like it, or, if they 
did not like it, what was wrong with it. 

The U. S. Departments have an absurd sys- 
tem by which their report cards are addressed 
to the U. S. Departments and yet these depart- 


These producers might even be willing 
to contribute to the service, since it 
could save a tremendous amount of 


advertising. This previewing commit- — 


tee should be composed of educational 
experts who have had extended experi- 
ence in classroom teaching and each 
educational level from primary to col- 
lege should be represented. The same 
organization could prepare lesson 
plans and send each subscriber a les- 
son plan for each film that is released 
and recommended for the grade levels 
taught by the subscribing school. Some 
subscribers might want a lesson plan 
for each school building of more than 
one set of cards. The plan could pro- 
vide for this additional service at a 
minimum of extra cost. 

We do have available now books 
which rate films but no one book rates 
all films and a film must be two to 
three years old before a rating may be 
published. Furthermore one cannot be 
too sure of ratings placed on films by 
teachers in the field. It depends upon 
the teacher interest and classroom 
preparations for the use of the film. 
A film rated as poor by one teacher is 
rated excellent by another teacher at 
the same grade level and in the same 
subject field. 

The film ratings could be sent out 
on a standard 3 x 5 card and both sides 
of the card used if necessary. This 
would provide each director of visual 
education with the knowledge he 
needs in a complete and up to date file 
at his finger tips. 

(Readers are invited to comment on 
Mr. Kurtz’s article—Ed.) 


ments expect the local distributors to report 
the information called for on these cards. A 
local distributor is therefore either forced to 
forge a report or send none. As for us, we 
prefer to send none and if the U. S. Depart- 


ment thinks it can get more distribution: 


through some other distributor than us, it is 
welcome to try. 

But such offices are always amazed at our 
lists of bookings. Six thousand Ohio schools 
demand and receive a lot of bookings. 

B. A. Aucurnsaucn, Director 
Ohjo Slide & Film Exchange 


N.E.A. MEETING 

Zone II Department of Visual In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association of the United States will 
hold a meeting concurrently with the 
American Assn. of School Administra- 
tors on February 23rd at four o’clock 
in the Hotel New Yorker, N.Y.C. 
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FILMS OF THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations are represented here by their motion pictures, chosen by their own agencies in 
the United States as representative of their countries in peace, war and, in some instances, post-war plan- 
ning. The list was prepared at the request of FILM NEWS by George Janecek, Director, Film Division of the 
United Nations Information Office, from the 1943-44 catalogue of that organization, entitled "Films of the 
United Nations." Since we have published many lists of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, we have 
limited the Latin-American representation to three general films chosen by the Coordinator's office. Film 
listings on Iraq, Iran and Ethiopia were not available, and for obvious reasons we have not included U. S. 
selections. Films listed are in |6mm sound, black and white, except where otherwise indicated. Space lim- 
itations made it impossible to publish here a list of the United Nations agencies in the United States, from 
which these films are available. Information about the films and a list of the agencies may be obtained from 
the United Nations Information Office (610 5th Ave., New York 20, N. Y.). 


AUSTRALIA 


KOKODA FRONT LINE—9 minutes 


Damien Parer’s Academy award-winning picture, made 
during the fighting in the Owen Stanley Ranges of New 
Guinea; concerns the difficulties overcome by Australian 
troops in starting the push which, with the aid of Ameri- 
can troops, ended in driving the Japanese out of Papua. 
The magnificent part played by native carriers is also shown. 


MEN OF TIMOR—9 minutes 

The story of the small band of Australian guerrillas 
who, using commando tactics, prevented the Japanese 
from controlling the island of Timor, off the Northwest 
coast of Australia. The film shows how the Australians, 
considered lost for 59 days, re-established contact with 
Australia. 
SOLDIERS WITHOUT UNIFORM—11 minutes 


A fine presentation of Australia’s heavy industries har- 
nessed for war production, and the men at the machines. 


BELGIUM 


FLANDERS—10 minutes (1939) 


Flanders with its manyfold historic associations—its 
beautiful little cities, canals and placid waters startlingly 
like those of Venice—its many military cemeteries dark- 
ening the countrysides. 


VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE BELGIAN WAR EFFORT— 
20 minutes (1941-42) 
Belgian Congo producing vital tine, rubber, ete. Bel- 
gian soldiers and sailors; aviators training in Canada and 
England; fighting in the RAF, in Africa, on the high seas. 


GLIMPSES OF BELGIAN HISTORY—22 minutes (1939) 

Portrays the enchanting combination of the remote and 
the recent which distinguishes this picturesque land— 
early trade guild edifices, stern monasteries, exquisite re- 
ligious ceremonies which have been taking place in the 
eld towns for hundreds of years. 


CANADA 


VITAMIN WISE—18 minutes (1943) 


A “Knife and Fork Series’ production of the National 
Film Board of Canada. Explains vitamin-categories of 
inexpensive, healthful vegetables. A home economist 
shows proper cooking, home canning, preserving and stor- 
ing methods for fruits and vegetables, urging watchfulness 
against waste. 


PINCERS ON JAPAN—15 minutes (1942) 


Canada’s place in the strategy of the Pacific. Close 
cooperation between U. 8. and Canada in the Pacific is 
emphasized by scenes of Alaska Highway construction— 
the future ‘‘Road to Tokyo.”’. 


A MAN AND HIS JOB—17 minutes (1943) 

After treating unemployment during the depression 
years and conditions leading up to Canadian Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the film shows the administration 
of the act. Manpower planning and post-war security 
are other problems depicted. 


CHINA 


INSIDE FIGHTING CHINA—18 minutes 


Compact, concise and clear overall portrayal of Chinese 
war effort and prolonged heroic battle against our treach- 
erous enemy—Japan. 


CHUNGKING RISES AGAIN—l1 reel, silent 

Chungking under bombardment, showing the city’s abil- 
ity to go on rebuilding after each Japanese aid raid. In- 
cludes pictures of Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 


SMILE WITH THE CHILDREN OF CHINA—1 reel, si- 
lent, Kodachrome 
Chinese school children receive wartime education in 
Free China. Photographed by Warren Lee. Edited by 
Wango Weng and Leopold Steiner. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CRISIS—72 minutes, short version 40 minutes (1939) 

Directed by Herbert Kline and H. Burger, commentary 
by Vincent Sheean; shows Czechoslovakia during the 
Munich crisis, her democratic institutions, modern teeh- 
nical and cultural achievements and the Nazi technique 
of using a German minority as spearhead for invasion. 


MODERN CZECHOSLOVAKIA—17 minutes 

Life in Czechoslovakia before the occupation, and prog- 
ress achieved during 20 years of construction since 1918. 
English narration. 


SILENT VILLAGE—35 minutes (1943) 

This film, a memorial to the village of Lidice, was pro- 
duced in cooperation with the miners of a Welsh village, 
whose peacetime life was similar to the people of Lidice. 
We see the villagers’ enjoyment of free religion and edu- 
eation, of old traditions and native culture, the conquest 
by the Nazis and its effect on the life of the villagers; 
finally destruction. English and Welsh language. 


DENMARK 


BOMBS OVER EUROPE—10 minutes 


Norway and Denmark fall under swift German attack. 
British pound Nazi fleet in Narvik harbor. Norwegian 
countryside strafed from air. Quick invasion by Nazis 
of Holland, Luxembourg, and Belgium. Allies rush rein- 
forcements. 


COPENHAGEN AND ELSINORE—7 reels, silent 

Copenhagen, Denmark’s modern city. Amelienborg Pal- 
ace, Rosenberg Palace, Royal Museum and Elsinore. 
NORTH SEA—28 minutes 

Thrilling, educational demonstration of the perils faced 
by trawlers in the North Sea, the importance of radio 
communieation, concentration of all facilities to the 
work of rescue at sea, and finally the self-sufficiency of 
these staunch craft, completing repairs in mountainous 
seas as rescue ships draw near. 


FRANCE 


RESURRECTION—20 minutes—(1943) 

The part played by the French in the common strug- 
gle. Most important events in the Spring of 1940. Exo- 
dus from France. Most important events of resistance in 
the Springs of 1941, 1942 and 1943. French and English 
commentary. 

EN ROUTE—10 minutes (1944) 

Training of West Indies Batallion in the United States 
before being shipped overseas. Landing in Corsica. 
French and English commentary. 

CORSICA—19 minutes (1944) . 


French and Allies landing in Corsica and General de 
Gaulle’s visit there. Views of the country and of 
its cities. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


DESERT VICTORY—59!/2 minutes (1943) 


The story of the British Eighth Army’s smashing victory 
at El Alamein and its triumphant advance across the desert 
to Tripoli. 


WORLD OF PLENTY—45 minutes (1943) 


This is a film about the whole field of food—its produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption—the most important 
implication being that in peace as well as in war, food 
is man’s Security No. 1. Picture, diagram and argument 
all contribute to the theme, and there are special refer- 
ences to America throughout. 
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GREECE 


AROUND THE ACROPOLIS—1 reel 


A 20th Century-Fox production of the ‘‘Magic Carpet” 
series available only to schools. A picture of modern, busy 
Athens with the Acropolis in the background. 


BRITISH-GREEK VICTORIES—10 minutes 

Actual battle by sea, land and sky! Britain’s Army of 
the Middle East in action against Italians in Libya and 
Ethiopia. Valiant stand of Greece against Fascists. 


GLIMPSES OF GREECE—1 reel 


Three sequences show the Nomads of Macedonia, a 
Greek Orthodox Monastery in Thessaly, and the Royal 
Guards drilling at the Acropolis. 


INDIA 


THE CHANGING FACE OF INDIA—7 minutes 


This is a film of exceptional photographic beauty, show- 
ing how western customs are infiltrating into Indian life. 


THE HANDYMAN—S minutes 


Behind the victories won in Africa by Indian troops 
lies the story of the famous Indian sappers and miners. 
This film shows how these men are trained to overcome 
the obstacles of desert warfare. 


MADE IN INDIA—11 minutes 


This all-Indian picture shows ancient industrial methods 
in use side by side with modern factories. 


LATIN AMERICA 


AMERICANS ALL—20 minutes 


A splendid introduction to all of Latin America. This 
film, produced by Julien Bryan, describes honestly and 
dramatically the young people who live and work and play 
in our sister republics. Exciting historical background is 
graphically presented by fine animated maps. 


GOOD NEIGHBOR FAMILY—20 minutes 


A valuable teaching film produced by Julien Bryan show- 
ing typical family life of the various types and classes in 
Latin-America. Social and religious customs are shown, 
and a contrast is made with North American family life. 
Graphically pictured are the economic changes due to the 
industrial revolution now going on in other American re- 
publics. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER WITH WALT DISNEY—10 
minutes (color) 

A diverting camera record of a trip made by Walt Dis- 
ney and his talented crew to South and Central Amer- 
ica. Their impressions and experiences as they traveled 
from country to country are recorded through cartoons 
and actual photography, and the result is a colorful and 
highly entertaining and instructive film. 


LUXEMBOURG 


IL EST UN PETIT PAYS—2 reels 


The film “There is a Little Country’ presents the agri- 
cultural and industrial as well as vinicultural aspects of 
Luxembourg. It shows likewise the beauty of the cen- 


turies-old castles and the scenic countryside. french com- 
mentary. 


FILMS OF THE 


NAT 


(Continued from previous page) 


THE NETHERLANDS 


NEW EARTH—23 minutes (1943) 


Shows the peaceful conquest of soil in Holland through 
the draining of the Zuiderzee, the construction of the 
great dyke and the ensuing new farmlands. 


THE DUTCH TRADITION—27 minutes (1944) 


The contribution of the Netherlands to the United Na- 
tions war-effort from 1940 until today. Background of 
Holland, the Netherlands East and West Indies and their 
fighting forces all over the world. 


HIGH STAKES IN THE EAST—11 minutes, Kodachrome 
(1942) 
The economic and strategic importance of the Nether- 
lands East Indies. A concise resume of the role their 
raw materials play in the Pacific struggle today. 


NEW ZEALAND 


WAR NEWS FROM NEW ZEALAND—12 minutes, sound 

or silent (1943) 

A collection of recent newsreel scenes depicting various 
phases of New Zealand’s war efforts on the home front. 
Tank and cavalry guarding the coast, war plants, soldiers 
training in New Zealand’s rugged mountain country. 


NORWAY 


WINGS FOR NORWAY—26 minutes, Kodachrome sound or 
silent 
Scenes from the Royal Norwegian Air Force, activities 
at their training camps in Canada and from their units 
overseas. Commentary by Lowell Thomas. 


NORWAY IN REVOLT—22 minutes 

A March of Time film showing resistance of Norwegian 
people against Nazis, sabotage and underground work. 
Young Norwegians escaping across North Sea in fishing 
boats to join free Norwegian forces in Britain. Also 
scenes from free Norwegian Merchant Marine, Navy and 
Army and Air Forces. 


THE VIKING TRAIL—12 minutes, silent 
Shows winter in Norway where skiing originated; ex- 
pert skiers in downhill race, ski-jumping, etc. 


COMMONWEALTH OF THE PHILIPPINES 


PLEDGE TO BATAAN—60 minutes Technicolor (1941 and 

1942) 

Tells the story of the Philippines from the days of the 
Spanish conquest through the period since the inaugura- 
tion of the Philippine Commonwealth in 1935. The film, 
in magnificent color, traces the growth of commerce and 
industry and the development of democratic institutions 
in the Philippines. 


THE PHILIPPINES—20 minutes Silent or Sound (1940) 

A political, economic and military survey of the Philip- 
pines on the eve of war. Includes studies of industry, gov- 
ernment, education, commerce, political movements, and 
national defense. Stresses the importance of Philippine- 
American relationships in the face of Japanese expan- 
sion in the Pacific. March of Time. 


ON TO BATAAN—15 minutes (1943) 


Produced by the U. & Army Signal Corps. This film 
shows the hard-working Filipino soldiers in various stages 
of their training in California, under the command of 
Filipino and American officers. 


ONS 


POLAND 


LAND OF MY MOTHER—28 minutes color (1944) 

Deals with Poland in peace time. A Technicolor trip 
around the pre-war Poland. Narrator—Zve Curie—daugh- 
ter of the world-famous Maria Sklodowska-Curie. She 
speaks with tenderness of the land of her mother, as she 
explains the mellow charm of Poland before the war, the 
amazing progress and modernization of Poland’s industry 
during the period between the two world-wars, and her 
unlimited vitality and will to live and to forge new achieve- 
ments, 


FIGHTING POLAND—12 minutes (1943-44) 

Film shows the resurrection of the Polish Forces in 
Great Britain, Middle East and USSR. We see the develop- 
ment of the Polish Air Forces in England, interesting 
fragments of the bombing attack of the Polish Squadrons 
on Germany and France, in Narvik and during the inva- 
sion of Sicily. The reorganization of the Army and its 
fights in Tobruk, Narvik, ete. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


SERVANT OF A NATION—20 minutes (1943) ‘ 
An official documentary film showing the part played by 
the National Railways in South Africa’s war effort. 


SOUTH AFRICA MARCHES—7 minutes (1941) 
An official South African production showing the re- 
sources of South Africa in men and material. 


U.S. S. R. 


ONE DAY IN SOVIET RUSSIA—55 minutes 

Commentary written and narrated by Quentin Reynolds. 
Most comprehensive pre-war documentary of life in the 
Republics of the U. 8. S&S R. 


RUSSIANS AT WAR—65 minutes 

Stirring overall documentary reeord of how the Russian 
people live, work and fight for victory. Bond drives; 
factory, farm and war-front action. 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD—10 minutes 

Pre-war study of child welfare services guaranteed by 
the Soviet constitution. Several types of nufseries includ- 
ing a day nursery operated in conjunction with a knitting 
mill. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


YUGOSLAVIA— 15 minutes, silent 

Simple, peasant life on a small farm. Belgrade, the capi- 
tol, showing waterfront scenes, the old fort, the modern 
city, market place, street scenes and modern public build- 
ings. 


YUGOSLAVIA’S SCENERY AND FOLKLORE—1 hour 
Kodachrome 
Covers all Yugoslavia’s provinces, scenery and folklore. 


100 FOR 1—15 minutes 


A short-story film of the heroic people of “‘occupied’’ Yu- 
goslavia and their close alliance with their unconquerable 
guerrilla bands to free their native soil from the German 
and Italian fascists. 
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